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educational program. As the community 's' educational needs'^^c^^ the^ 
program changes. Facilities should,, therefore, be planned for«chaM^ 
as veil. Hhile local administrators must be r^'sponsible ^f or assessing 
changes in the community, they oft^n need assistance from state 
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INTRODljCTiON 




This publication has'"'' been written from a dissertation o;i 
educational planninf ^ North Carolina. Irf 1975, Gladys Cartwright 
Reedf completed a dissertation at Duk^ University* entitled, An 
Evaiuati^ of the 196& and 1973 Long-Tiangq School Facilities Plans^ 
of Selected School Systems in North Carolina. Working with the Di- 
vision of School Planning and« sixteen school systems in North 
« Carolina, Dr, Repd analyzed the school facility planning process and 
procedures prescribed by the North Carolina State Boarii of Edu- 
cation arid Department of Public Instructioij, and evaluated the use 
of the process arid procjsdures by selected school systems. 



The Purjjose Of This Publication * ' • 

. The following summary «ets out the most salient points in the dis- 
^ sertatiqn and presents those findings which should be of prime in- 
terest ^[nd importance to school system administrators tmd plaimers. 
The publication provides a- historical perspective of educational 
-.planning in Nor^h Carolina. The purpose 4s to pxovida a resource 
" . . which can be used as a guide in efforts to improve th^ planning plro- 
ce^ures at the state "and at the unit leveL Hopefully, this effort will 
contribute to improved educational opportunities for students as 
welf as greater productivity and.econon:^ of- operation for sphool 
• systems. J . ^ . 

^^limmary Of The* Dissertation Project ' 

^ Dr. Reed first devdoped a procesafor analyzing the school facility 

* planning procedures in North Carolina and then employed :the 
.system to evaluate planning in sixteen school systems. In addition to 
* ' yielding important infon^ation on planning in these systems, the 

• ^ ' process provides an, indication of the adequacy of the guidelinesyset 
forth by the Division of SchoofPlapning and the procedures adopted^ 
* ' . ^ "by the ^tate Board of Education, 

' ' \ . . ^- 
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The basic concepts and principles of iong-range school facilities 
\ f*/^ ^ planning were determined from a review of the literature. A prpcess 
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for anaVzing^-schopJ facilit^^ planning as prescribed by the. State , 
Board of Ed^ication and* the North Carolina Department of Public' - 
, Iiistraction^'^as'* developed. .This process watf used to evaluate the 
1963 and 19*73 Ipiig-fange school facilities plains of Qixteep jsfch^ool 
systSetos. T^&e /^chbol systems were selected from each of the weight 
* educational districts in North Carolina. The'select^on was^lir^itedto 
those ^stems'i^at had the same sup.eriptehdents in l9^6^raiid 1^73 
and had si}bmitt^(?d long-range plans coveringbot^ penods. 
' Tii^ long-ra^g^tplans that had been sshm^d^o tiie Uivision of 
Sthdol Plannin^K^re aturfied in^the light of Section VI-A of fhe 
, Policies, Rules and3||gulatipnspoyeming the Expenditure of North . 
Car^Jlina f>ublic Sc^o<a^JB!acilities Bonds for 1963, and 1973!^ 
Worn the review of tfieltiji^rature add state requirementfif for school 
; ^ facilities planning, queatiomi^ires were developed.^These question- 
naires WBre^used to analyzfe the'N/C. planning procedures and to de- 
^ ! tgrmine^iie sugerintendents' pe|ception of the Me of tl^p^Division of 
Siihpol Planning* Personal interviews were held ^h each^su^erin- 
' Q iknt which jprovided additional information. ^ ' ^ 
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A ^i^AST CHANGING AND 
. • ^ COMPLEX. SOCIETY 

• In the history of man, everj^individual has been mvolved in plann- 
xing throughout his or her life. We^do so^je sorf of pl^pjjiing m'our 
day-to-day activity. However, when it comes to formulatinea plan to 
promote r public activity, many people would equate planning vHth 
losing a part of their freedom ^nd individuality. As Baker hak point- 
^ ,ed out: * ' V . ' ' ^ ' 

Fot man5^ people in the United States, the word planning 
triggers a violent reaction. These people identify the planning 
^ effort with the controls imposed by a totalitarian system to^ 

achieve thpir purposes apd goals. This fear pf 'planning 1cm- 
— been hei^tened by the tendency of socialist governments to 
focus their activities- upon a plan. - * ' . ' 

Planning L Important in AU Systems ' < . ' ; 

" • Various systems are makirig use of different kinds of planning. One 
,way. to' categorize thesQ is.tto apply the yardstick of community* hi- 
vblvement that goes iiito the forniulatroii of any p^an. On the two ex- 
trerpes of this spectnjm are: * ' ' - 

^ ^ a. Xotalitarian planning as empl^ypd.by socialist systems 1^^^ 

Soviet Union. * * .1 , . * . . 

brDpmoicratic planiiing as employed by democratic countries like' 
• • ^ ;the United States;. 

' ^ Totalitarian planning is imposed oirihe system from above, while 
^iepaocratic planning is initiated at all levels. ^ ?^ . • 
r Formal planning has now become an inte^al part.oflmany systems, 

fciecause resources ^re furile" The^treipe^ddus growth in pppulatiwf 
coupled with an ever iiftjreaaingHi 
^ makes the very .surv^l of any j^stem^epejdent upon the effective 

/ use of these resources. * . . ^ / ' 

The Origins of E^tfcational Plannin^^ 

Th6 incojporation^of tlie cbp^ept of planning hi*iie field of ^du- 
tion is not of recent* otigin'. It^is in fact, as '614; a^ the written ac-r 



e&wit^irf education. As' Beeby points but: 

. ^ ' Perhaps the best example , . . is more than* two thousand 
years old/'fJie education system' ofSparta, as described for 
example by Xenbphon, set out a se^es of aims, themselves . 

* derived ^rom the aims of state . . . These aihis were then 
J translated into a school organization system, a detailed curri- 

^culum and a teacher training^program with methods and 
"techniques well and clearly del cribe'd. The whole was related 
as an educatfonfil plan to the sQcial and economic de- ^ 
' vek)Rment-of Spart;a with ItS/efficient and thoroughgoirxg 
manppwer techniques. At each point; of the school sysjtem, a 
most effective arid rigorous set of quality Controls was built * 
^ . into the procedures, with the planned use of dropouts and re- 
' jects. - • , . * 

Thi& description of educational ^planning clearly projects the 
various structxiral cornpon6rits tKat'a modern educational plan needs 
to$^ave. Ho\yfver, tfie'Spartansudid nothave the sojphisticat^d tools 
for Collecting and interpreting statistics that administrators haVe.at 
their cominand in the age of^expanding computer tecfinolpgy. The 
• degree of community involvement which ^veIlt Into the preparation 
of educational planning of ancient Sparta is pot known. It can be as-, 
swmed that community^ involvement ^as not as comprehensive as it 
is' today. in therUnited States. " 

In the Uni'ti?d States, long-range'master-planning wa^ developed* 
scientifically through large scale public surveys conducted im- 
mediately after World War I. This was usually condiict^d by an.exr 
terrial educational expert who would do the planning for a particu- 
lar school system. However^ much-greater effort tpward long-rangp 
planning began after World War H. ' - / 

When* Michigan, conducted its s^ate-wide school facilities^ 
survey, it was estimated fhafjess than ten per cent of the - 
^'schools bad a population pret^ctibn on file pr had ever^ac- 

• complisHed a scientific one until it was required by state sur- 
vey. Even so, there ^are reasons to believe that Michigan was* 
ahead of jnany states .because of the **area of study" legis- 
lati^jjassed in 1949 which encouraged long-range planning. .. 

The United States saw a japid increase in birth rates, industrial 
development, and pdpuIaHon mobnitylinKe^post^ War H era^ 
and consequently, it had lb face a demand for 6jducationai facilities 
;*fer which most schoo^ systems had not planned. This promoted the 
adoption of long-range planning as a matter of poliqy by a majority of 
' school systems.' ' . * .• 

Today plannlpg is not ne^ to school administrators and boards of 
O cafiqli. Curriculumidevelbpment^* purchasing of supplies, recruit- 



ment and.utilizat^oft of personnel, and budgeting all. involve ele^ 
,mients of planning. One area that has t6o frequently been neglected 
is long-range planning fqr school facilities. This has often resulted in 
" ill-advisjed locations for school buildings, and hasty'qonstruction of 
^cilities that had little relationship to the educational philosophy of 
the community or the demands of an expanding cjLirriculum. An ex-^ 
ample of this ca^i be se?n in the* State of Pennsylvania, where ap- 
proximately two billion doUars hdd been spent on new public §chool 
structures "during the . period b'etween 1950 and 1965. Construction 
wa& undertakgn 'in gre^t^haste. Inasmuch as applications were "re- 
viewed in chronological order, many plans were filea withoxrt any ap- 
preciable planning, simply 0- get ^*ih liife" ahead of neighboring 

schools* ^ • ^ ^ ^ 

Lack, of planning gives room for costly errors andts responsible for 
waste^ in selection and 'purchase of school sites. In most com?, 
munities, if acquisition of school sites is delayed until expanded en- 
roUm^ts dictate nefed, energetic developers havd already acquired 
the desirable locatioris or expanded /values have imposed financial 
burdens that might well have heen avoided by advai\ce planning. 



Long-Range Plans ^ ^ ' • . ^ ; ^ , 

. A carefiilly prepared and. factually supported long-range dfevel- 
opment plan can enable a community to answer basic questions be- 
. . fore construction t)f specific projects. ' A wellrconceived school 
building progMtm will gtrengthen long-range financial planning an^d 
will enable ^ community to attain maximum educational, retunfis 
\ from local funds or justify needed^ State assistance. ' . ^ / 

What is a long-range school facilities plan? The Caiifpmia ^tkte 
^ Departmer^ 6{ Education states: ;/ - 

It's a cohipilation of inform^tioi^, policies' and^atistical' 
^ ♦ data about a school district, organized to provide (i) a contiif?* ' 
. uous basis ;or planning educational facilities which will meet ' 
the chamgiri^ needs of a. community; and (2) for choosing al- 
} ^ tematlves. ih allocating facility resources to afchieve' district 

^ ^-^goals and o^ectives. . / * ♦ . 

.Nortli Carolina's Division of School Planning ad\mpates that plaii:^ 
'^ning should l^e ^'comprehensive afld should include the tctafiilah; 
ning proce|s' fA)ip the dj|tenifi|iatiop of education needs to>^n eval- 
' * ♦ ' - nation of impBbyement prograins." / . - i 

. Miller is-more 8pe^ci.fic in stating a definitidi^ ipf a lon^-ralige school 
' ' facilities plan. \ ^ -\ * ' , > '^^ 

/ , It's "^a comt)rehei(jsive plan 'fpr scfiool site >and - building- 



• ■ S^t?''?" P^«" °f e«ch schqol unit, 

•'•►sTJs "^^^^ existing facilities and . ■ 

nl ^ ^^hal^ifitatipn, relgcation, change in- 

use, abandonment, and demolition: •■■ / 

' ol^^l^ltrr ' ""'"'^ f °^ mo^e-^should be 

onpnted. toward the more distant future since buildbTs are ex- 
liected to s-^rve fifty years, or more/It shouid not be assuLd th«^ ' • 
long-rarjge plans .re finished aher they afe prepared Because df " 
humananability taforesee the future with accuLy nTplan no maf " 
tei^how carefully.prepared, ,^ill be perfect. With the passage of tl1\ ' 
^Tv?.'" ^f' assumptions; inaccuracies in foreca^rfpop^^^^^^^^^ ^ 

ma^iUest. Therefore, the plafis should be appraised periodical^ «t - 
Sr.^'"°^^^"' -^^^j-^^dtoswIs^vahdS^^^ 



• . The Increasing Irpportance'X^f Prlanning 
, '^There was k tim^ whenf changes, took place in the average coih ' ' 
^fiumty so slowjy that -they, ^yere hardly noticeable. More receS • % 

■ ZltTh-' ^^^-^-'^t^he day. The phenometn oS 

■ Pro^jses. to become more . pronounced in the years a^d decades , • 

• Americ^an people have. come' to vi^w education as a chief instru- 

catfontirrr'^'^^^'T^^"^^^ 

cation to make the American (^ream work. Professionals and laymeil 

■'^ctircoZ' ^"^^^^^d ^° « public schooTedu 

cation commensurate witt-his interests, aptitudes, and abilities ' 
More comprehensive cCrrfcuIums are being proposed' and offered 
.The pubhc IS deganding.tha^ more attention be Loted?o cMdret 
with special problems. New programs and teaching tools ate S 
used that contribute to improved educaffon. 

^ • - • - ' Planning- the teaming Environment 

' c.'?^ 't?u°^ P^^"*' '^' '^ basic -education tod, merits systemat^ * • 
- study. It houses thereducational prpgram The ComSp V 
EconcHnIc Developm(ri> reported ihat ifmay be true th^t old anri ' ' 
dik^idated.buikiings\re of r^elatively minor importance d rectiv 

teacher attitu^ifes. Buildings take on considerable importance in such 
manners as long-term effect on teacher recruitment ari^ th^psy 
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chological impact on schobl personnel. Moreover, the positive effect 
^ /of safe, cfean^ attractive,, modem buildings can hardly be over- 
i ^ ^ ^ • ^ looked. It is in a good school building th^t children leam best. In a 

* ' ' ^ ^ society of chai^ilge and innqvation, continuous^ systematic and m- 

telligent educational plaqni^g must take place. Good school plants 
\ ^ result ^iil|;^hi3 tj^pe of educational, planning. ^ ^ ' • 

- • A school plaint may be designed 'to accommodate a specific edu- 
^ * ^atiohaLprograift . It may meet all the requirements pertaining to the 

* . * , ' health .and safety of the pupils. The structure may encotaBassPsuch 

feature^ as adequate instructional space, gymnasium^ 'auditorium, 
* . * ' facilities for yocatipnal educa^tion, library, cafeteria, and adequate 
laboratory space. With all tliese provided, it still may not be an ade- ' 
: quate educational f&cility. To become such a facility, the*^chool 
" ' , . prlant mvst be designed to house, promote, and enhjance an edur- 
' . . cational prograjDi. ^ ' ^ " , ^ 

In{ierent in' any acceptable plan is the clear recognition thaf t;ii£< 
environment educates. The school is for leaming, not teaching alone7"X 
The physical environment is a powerful force in all leaming. The A 
total school environment influences teaching and learning: Tor in- 
sure .that the physical environment and the total school en- ^ 
vironment will be what they should be, user requirements should be , 
identifiisd'in educaiiomzi 5peci/icdiiorw. . . . ^- /^ 

^^Educational specifications may be defined as a written « 
means of cdinmunicktidn between educators aiid design pro- . 
'f^ssionals. ^hrough/this medium,' fedacators describe the 
\ ^ educational.program ailfel identify factors which effect leam- ^ ' 
ing and teaching, thus providing a data base for the architect ; \ , 
7 • to use in creating th& buildmg plans and spetifications." 

, In. arriving at a deVelopipent plai^, each scjibpl district should 

• remember' that certajba prime considerations' are essential if - ; 

meaninjgfiil educatipnal specifications ar^ to be d^firfed. THe nature 
^ of the educational prograiji^the community wants and will support 

should be decided upon. This decision involves how many children . 
% must be housed, where these children live, in what organizational 
structure the^ must*be placed, howQrany.in each school^ and the 
nature of the learning activities^for. each school* \ y \ 

It should be determined whether any ^xisting facilities fi^^to the 
'desired pl^n. Existing school plants must be carefully appraised to ' 
enable them^to be used in harmony with future xequiremeots. . 

The Need for Reappraisal j ^ . - / ^ :^ 

Development of a lonlf-range plan is a continuing process;. there^ » 
fore, it must be, reappraised ppriocjically. Since tKis need for reap- . 




• praisal is inherent in- developing long-range plans, data coUection , 
^ ' procedures must be carefully established to as§ure*the^continued col-* 

* lection and caftaloging of information. Thte gathering, anafysls,«and 

* * evaluation of^facts will lead* to .the development of recommenda- 

tions^ A periodic review and] re-evaluation of recommendations 
3hoiild be made inflight of new data. ' * ^ / 

The format for a long-range plan will foUpw naturally from the ' 
following: required information: « . ^/ . . , r ^ - 

1. Statement of the educational program, present.and*foreseea^J.e, 

2. Collection of detailed information ^concerning ^existing fadilj^ ' . 
ties,^'ijh^r location; capacities, dfegrees of utilization, con- ^ * 
dition, and estimated years of future serviceability, 

3. Prediction of the number and distribution of pupils, students. . 
^ and adults for whpm the educartiond program is to be provided,|j 

4. Statement of priorities '(in term? of needs an<i financial limita- 

. t ions) for implen^entation of the plan. - - - • * 

. * • * " , " i . 

^ ' > * . ' Broad In^Ivement in Planning 

4^ When commitment is made for developing ^a longrrangp^plaji, a* 
person shojild be giv^n the responsibility to oversee it. working 
committee should be designated, including representatives of the [ 
commtanity, consultants, studerils,\ind meAitrerstjf the? st^iff. Staff ^ » : ' * 
participation is required to assure meeting the'heedsx^f the education 
program.* Public paAicipation is essept'ial ftot only to^obtain grass- ^ , ' 
rbqts advice, but to -develop* the goodwill' required for 'imple- * ' ^ 

^ men't||ti(^ of the plan. ^ ' • ^ ^ ! > ^ 

» The 'ifiost ipiportant tast of Jthe workinjg committee is the sfuSy of - , 
the community and the establishment- of goals and -purposes of. 
, - education for that comfiiunity. The stu^y shbuJd be cdmpreh^sive' 

enough to cover ^Ihdspects of the school's prpgaip. Tl^ broad gcneraF * ' 

objectives^ of education mugl be derined^in^terms of the needs of the / " 
'comrtiunity, and-^i^terms^ of the' needs of the chil^n within the ^ 
community. ThejaHheral objecti^;e& ^ for^ulsited within the 
general m^nSate^^Rtate school policy and u^idergirded by the ' 

^alues upon which the American democratic "^cl^y rests, n ^ ^ .4. 
.The ^statement of. philosophy' should set forth deafly *the^ edu- 

^ caHonal purposes^ he school'should seeXtcrful fiU. f arepM/t^fehers, i— 

the school board, and the pupils ghpuld have a^ pait. in^s forim^ \ \ ^ 
tation. From this philosophy sho.ul^ flow the ^ideqa* ^^^f|P> require.- ' . 
ments, and- specific objectives necessary for .the fonnulation of 
education specifications to seiVe as a prerequisite for school faci^ty 
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l^he right schools, in the right .places,'^ at the light times • • these 
\ \ are the ^aims of systematic planning. _ 4 ^ 

Evaluation of Existing Facilities ^ , . - 

Another important planning function is.tlie examination of ex- 
^ . isting school facilities lerms of structural adequaoV, edtjieational 
* . and 6nvironnxental adequMy, capacities, and space utilization* A 
. * record should be made of atl available spaces, fheir locations, con-^ 
ditipns, and their present and future oise; The record should be com- 
plete enough to show how facilities are inadequate and where exist- 
: ' itig school buildhigs fit into the' desired educational prbgrain. 

* 

Demograjphic Planhing : . 

. . A most iniportant step in the'' development of the long-range plan 
IS the determination oFtHe number of students who are to^be .edu- 
• cated. A. school building must accommodate a specific number of 
students; therefore, ac&urate estimates of school enrollment, while 
' difficult to make, are a^ necessary 'part of toy study of school 
buildings needs, * , 
-While an^ahnual school and pres(^ool census is essential' ta ac- 
curate predictions of future enrollments, the selectjion of the pro- 
cedures for {estimating future enrollment will depe^don the variables 
operating in the local distinct which affe6t enrollment. Each locality 
must identify and appraise the significance of the factors affecting 
enrollment. To arrive at a reaisonably 'adcurate projection of en-^ 
roUmentSj, the "demographic analysis" technique is recommended. . 
Basically, Ihis technique requires'^analysis of importan\factors thjat. 
affect population growth. §uch factors include future ^Bifth rate, 
future housing, migration," economic changes, ethnic changes, 
neighborhoodjreroning, urban renewal projects, fireeways, and high- 
ways. ' ^ , ' \, 

Residential zoning maps are useful in project;ing pupil popu- 
latipn, in discovering where preschpor children Jive, ^herje land is 
, available for housin^M^^^atifying^ ^oning ordinances wi(ich cyffect 
grow;th^ finding boundaries wKiqh affect residential expansiqn, 
' . studying traffic patterns, and in estimating direction of community 
growth. A district map should be developed showing the district 
boundaries, natural and artificial barriers, and topography. ^ 

Planning, Cqn^unity Resources^ and Priorities 



j^(^o6\Jadmini$tratpiB shb 



.define^ educational progr&jns, evaV* 



uate existing school plants,' and project 'enrollments in planning the, 
numbef, size, location, ^jd. types <rf i\ew §cht)ol facilities and sites 
that will be needed fo5 ten years oismore. Specific site purchases or, 
constftictfeirprojeefe should be tentatively listed. This list should b§ 
determined ftom-a. ^dy^of the condition and adequacy of existing 
facilities, and from a projection of space needs for growth and 
program improvement. In additioh, the availability of financial re- 
sources and the attitudes of the commimity must be considered. 

Individual ^project , defini^ioh phpuld be m^.sufficierit detail to in- 
clude a clear^und6rstaiiding of the recommendation and the cost 
implications. Cost should not be estimated beyond five yeafs, due to 
probable program changes and cost uncertainties. Added to the • 
analysis of cost should be the proposed ijiethpd of financing. The dis- 
itric| administration must appraise the district's financial obli- 
gations and resoiurces, as r4flected*in unused bprrowing capacity and 
* allowable tax rates, and the ppsi^on of tjie district with regard to any 
state or^ federal- financing programs. 

Solutions jBuggested in the long-range developmental plan should 
be tentative and defined in general terins tp: permit r^iew'and modi- 
iScation as the ^tudy of trends and changing commimity keedsObe- 
comes clear^. AltenTative solutions should be considered^ "^v^tb pre: ^ 
ferred solutions^'fully supported by a thorough analysis of all PP^i- 
nent fects* Because of the physical impossibility of doing everytmng 
at one time and because the cost must be synchronized with com;; 
m]cmi^ respurces, the setting of priorities; is a critical step. Most , 
commi^nities'will place high priority on (1) health and safety fea- 
tiues; (2) provision for equal educational opportunities fpj all stu- 
dents; and (3) tbe retention of existing land and facilities until it has 
been demonstrated that Continued use of theseus not economical, or 
that modernization will not correct deficiencies at a reasonable cost. 
The weight Vven to these njriteija tends to reflect the community's 
values. ' ' / ' * • ^ 

; ■ f . .• . Effective State Level P 

Iivp study conducted by the Midwestern Administration Center, it 
wag fouhithat local school^dministrators cwisideredj)roblem8 con-/ 
ceming buildings and grounds one of the primary areas in which they 
^'needed help from state ^ep«tmejrits of education. The same study ^ 
revealed that slate deparjtoent consultants were apked to assist with 
buildings and grounds^problems more.frequ^i^ly than^U other areas 
except finance and , teacher recruitment: Iwtt^r and Trautman • 
^ le the' following- recommendations based on information gathered X 4 



from literature and^case studies of educational facilities planning 
units- in the states of California, Florida, Minnesota, Noixh C^o- 
lina,* and Washington: 

1. The state education agency is ^ educational {qxceihkt should[« 
assure educationally, functibhal facilities withi^ Jtts bjaun- 
da];ies. . # > « 

, 2. Miai&al state regulation is essential to -the provision of ade- 
quate educational f^ilities. 
^. dt is necessary to assign priorities and establish dkection for ' 

the educational facilities planning service^ that will be pro- 
. videci by- state personnel. ^ %* • '^\* - * \ * 

'4^ It is necessary that services providedby the facilities planning 
sedtion relate to an^ . center aroun^ the planning process. - 

5. Any planning that (fcals with educational facilities must be . ^ 
^ executed within tjie context pf ttfe total coinniunity. 

6. A major element of, th^ educational planning for a specific 
^facility is comprehensive curriculum planning.. 

7. State education agency facilities planning personnel n^t 
, functidn in a^ consultative capacity. . " V 

8. *^ Facilities planning persoimel must be aware of and make ex- * ^ 

ten&ive use. of faicil^ies planning ^expertise, wherever it is^ 
fQund. * . ^ 

9. The facilities planning services provided by a state education 
^ - 'Agency need to include fpllow-up smid evaluative. service. 

10. It is desirable that the state educational facilities f)lffnning ^ 
section avoid responsibilities not directly . relatedl to the- 
functiqnal plannjpg, process. \ . 

11. It is a responsibility of the facilities ""planning section to 
provide maintenance and pperati^s'services. 

According to Trotter andTrautman, the^ basic function of the statues 
planning agency is .to provide regulatory and leadership slices to . 
the local adminis'trative units. Each educational facility fcon- 
struction project should be based on comprehensive lon^-range sur- 
v,eys and educational specifications. Educational specifications 
► should indicate that curriculum planning took place by thoge who 
will use the facility. ^ * \ \ ' 

Regulatory services provided are intended to insure ^the safety ^pf 
the occupants using any educational facility. Prelinainary and final ^ 
plans of all educational* facilities should be reviewed fpr^stnictural X 
and mechanifeaKsafety', ftr^ safety, arfd sanitalfon. The adequacy of 
the site*should be assured, particularly as-relate^ to the water supr 
ply, sewage and waSte disposal,.acce88, and natural drainage • Il^gu-'' . 



latory aenjices asscTciatied with protection of; the public investment 
-^tend to*r6quite quality in design arfd construction. 

Leadership services are generally described as services other than, 
those required by regulation. There ^te numerous setyices'^hat can 
compleiment regulatwy- functions. For example, the state "planning 
section should maic^fguides fof plann\ng available with ii>atructions t 
. on doing comprehensive, ^ facility, ^and long-range planning surveys. 
' Consultative services relapv4*to the' fiscal problems o^ facility con- 
struction, such as capital outlay financing, bonding guidance, and 
Jblddi^g processes ^ould|be| available to the local districts- a 

The facilitfes planning secpon should provide criteria for l4ie selec- 
tion of architects and consmtants, as well as make availajjle guide- 
lines explaining What s^piies. ntSy^^be expected of i^uch ^persons. In 
.addition, the state fadilit/es* planning sectioiT should have state 
and/or local building coae c^uides available and provide guidance for 
planning in terms of such dodes. Finally', staff members should make 
themselves available fir consultation regarding design problems en- 
countered ,by ^5chit€|cts apd planning teams. They should al^acon 
"suit, as needed, wit^ the planning team to asaist in.communicktiQg 
educational coficeptelto the respective architects. * 
' ^ Another area ^f service that provides opportunity for leadership is 
state program plannirfg for facilities^ This area, of service ^ek^to es- 
tablish problem J and trends in facilities planning as well as develop 
new facility design concepts. Typical services might be state-wide 
studied to determine. status^, problems, and needs. Leadership ser- 
vices requke a competent and diverse' staff to provide^as sistance t i^ 
the great rahra of lo^jal facilities planning' compejtencies. ; ^ 




Assistance for Planners 



Contact with a state department of school planning'will result in 
, help from school plant specialists, who ipay give informal guidance, 
/ cqunsel, referral, ^nd consultant service. Although the states have 
the power and! responsibility for public education, they have gen- • 
. erally dele^^ted much edi^ational res{)onsibility to the local school 
board. Th^ states, however, Idhgiago decided that no school district 
has the. right tp provide an inferior .educational program. The^ 
educationgjl facilities program has been regarded as one of. the are&s 
in which dontrols^ services, and leadership are heeded at the stdt^ 
. level, since schocfl facilities play an important part in pupil pro- 
ti?.ction and educationT^ * r ' ' ' \ 

^gj^^-iate. departments 6i education have^ carried out thiaJrespon-jj^g 




" sibility through consultants and f^^Hmes planning unite. In .1963, 
;Hjutchesbn reported that 41 states had facilities ijlanning unit^ 

Trotter and Trautman said that certain basic services in facilities 
.planmng/should be available to local .districts from state agencies 

designated for this purpose because ^piany local districte are unable 

toy^mploy ade(<uate staff for facilities ^annmg. 
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/ Recognizing The Need 
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" In 1947 the General' Assembly of North Carolina authorized a 
State Education Commission which was appointed by Governor R. 
Gregg Cherry lo study all piroblems in education to the end that a 
sound overall educational program might he, developed. The Com- 
mission created fifteen^study and advisory /committees whiqh 'con- 
sisted of prominent lay and educational leadejrs of ail ra^es .who com- 
pleted an exhaustive study of every^phase of public eduication. As a 
result ^ of the study, the Commission reported its findings to the 
GenerarA^sembly of 1949.Qnd re^bbmniended both immediate and 
lohg-rang^ep^ which should be^tak^n to improve public^ education 
in I>Iorth Carolina. * , . * ' / ' 

A m4jojrecommendation made by the commission was that school 
plant planning should be a cooperative undertaking involving the 
State Division of Schoolfiouse Planning, county and local school ad- 
ministrators and supervisors, teachers, custqidians, pupils, non- 
school public^ agencies, interested lay groups, architecte and en- 
gineers. * \: - *' ' ^ ' 
^ Governor Dan K. Moore recognized the need for further stud5r of 
the problems of public school education in J^istti Caroliira an'd in- 
cluded in his message to the General Assembly on FebnJffl^ 9, 1967, 
this statepaent ^nd recommendation: * ^ 

We must ever seek to improve and better utilize our public -'^ 
scl^eol educationajT€80urces^ The futurejdemands that f^orth < 

• : ^ .17. : ■•- . ^ -J 



/ '^'"'iCarolina provide' its;y;oung with the.best educatidhal oppor-^ 
' \ tunities P9siible. In dr.der to give us'^direction, and creative' 
. leadership, J fecommeYid.th^yyou authorize the* appoint^ 
' v - jtnent^f a '"blue ,ribU(Mi'' cQminissiori to stuldy all aspects ^of 
J ^'^^e publiq • school systems in iSlortL Carolina com-', 
, .mission sTiould feview our schooFpolicies^^ programs^ and ' <> 
'goals'in lignt of present and future .needs. A resume of its ^ 
. - . findiiigs and any neces^iry recommendations should ^e made 5 
. '^ ♦to thj& Govenior. and 1969 .General A8.Sig^mbl^^ . ^ , ' 
' Subsequent to th^ Governor's mQom&eridatjiDn^ the'^^General As- 
sembly enacted a resolution whi3i aiitl^prized'the crealfer^.ot 
' 1968^Govemor*s- Study Commissfon o^i the PuTblic School System of 
North Carolina. The leg^Lduty of the Comrnjssion was to make itle-'. 
/tailed and exhaustive study of the\public school systepa, to the end o J . 
* thtft some valuation of 'the ^effectiveness of the' jiublic. ^school ' 
-program might be achi^eved. Several points were ennm^ted in'the ' 
- resolution for detailed study by the CoSanlission. It expressly^ /\ ^ 
pointed out th^t the adequacy of public school sites, buildings, and ^ - 
'',§uxiliary facilities, should be studied. / . / 

^e Commission made the following recommendatigns regarding* 
publi^c school iacilities: • * ' \ 

. *. : that-ihe Division of School Pfenning of the State De- , 
. partraeiit of Public Instruction be expanded and strengr^ '. 
tl^enedj that the State Board of Education, appropriate ade-** ^ * 
^ ^ quate funds for research and ^developmpni in tlie arfea of 

- school fapilities; that the State provide,from current revenue ' , ^ 
^ at least>5,$20,0(}0,000^ per year for Assjstanpe to scjiool ad^ ' 

- ministrative unite for sclipol construction; that th^Divisi^^ . * 
of School Planning serve as a coordinating afgency .for in- 
terpreting building needs in t^nns of currejbt educatipitlal ^ * * 

J programs; and that the Stafe Board of Ediicaiibri be pTO*.> 
vided with the necessary statutory authSfity to require^Ong- 
range planning^for the total school imprqyement, inyfluding * 

; - tlxe financing of capiflil iniprov^meiiti 1 • A • ^ 

- ^ ^ ^ ' North Carolina Response To The 
I Providing the Resources ' \ . ' - ' 

/ Responding to the contimiing need for improved and expan4ed . 
( facilities, Ithe State, in 1949, 1953 an^ 1963; ma^e availal&le^to the ; 
ycounties on an ADM ba^is additional funds througli an approved 




^ Dond issue. Policies; rules, and regulations were adopted by the State . 
.Board of Education to govern, the ^xpepditure of these funds, svhicjbi _ ; . \ . 
were to be used for the construction^ reconstruction, enfargefnent, . ' ^ f 
:ovement and renovation of piriblic school facilities, .arid for the^/ 
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purchaae of such equipment as shall be essential tq/thi efficient, 
;©peration of the facilities. . ' ^ . . r , ^ , 

* In 1973, the State made availaljle an additional sum of $3dO '^^ 
million for^^public school facilities, which was prQvided by a bond 
referenduih approved by the people. The State Board pf Education 
formulated policies, rules, and regulations to^overh the expenditure 
of.these funds, whicjii were for the construction, reconstruction; en- 
largemanl, in^rovement or renovation of approved public schoor 
facilities, fifnituVe and equipment* necessary to.thei operation of the 
facility,4)n-site water and sewer systems, and the services oi archi-^ 
tects and engineers essential to /planning and supervising con^ 

struction. ^ ^ ■ ^ ' ^' ^ ^ ' 

/ Approval pf long'-range plans by theState Board of Educatidrfhad 
to he gra^te^ tb each school system inA)rder for it to utihzethe funds. 

* This approval was base.d upon the recommendation of thebivision of 
School planning w]iich was contingent upon the school system's siib-^ 
mission of an acceptable long-range plan. 

Establishing the Procejaute. \ . ' ^ ^ / • 
- In NorthJSs^li"^' '®^^^^*^^" recognized as a state and a local , 
.responsibuitv. The state, through constitutional provision, legis- 
lative ^actmfent, and educational directives, sets a pattern for 
operation; however, the local community ^as the responsibility for * 
operating the schools within' that pattern. This responsibility can- 
not be carried out effectively without sound long-rahge pla^Jning. Ac- 
cording to Pierce: y ^ . > 

.Planning for education is jiqt something new, it has been ) 
going on to A greater or lesser degree ^as R)hg as there have 
been organized systems of education. When a scjiool board' 
and its staf^F make decisions regarding future pfografns for * , 
curricula, for staff, for organization, or for facilities, they do 
. so on the basis of som^ degree of planning. ' ' , * 
It was'felt by the DivjsicHi.of %h6ol Plahliing that planning must 
foUpw a systematic process ^hich is flexible, fenough 'to allow for * 
changes that may become necessary.' This * process should, en- 

* compaM preparation for planning, analyzing the situation, * de- 
veloping alternatives, selecting a plan,, implementing the pkh,' 
evaluating the plan, and evaluating the process pf ijlannihg. Iri order 
ft^the process to be effective it must be continuous and evaluated 
periodically. ^ ^ ' / . ■ . . ^ 

*In addition to the pplfGies, ruies,S^nd regftfatfens^;hatrwere-fpr— - 
% mulated to govern the expendittife 6f thfesghool bond monies, plann^ 
ing guides^, were printed by the State Department of Public In- 
struction's Division of School Planning to help individual scJ^dol ^ 



--syitem^ formulate plans for utilizing the funds. Even though a plan- 
ning guidle had been published in 195|^e ones of significance ta pre- 
sent day concepts of long-range planiflKfe, Educational Planning and 
Planning ^of Education: People and Processes, 'were published in 
1964 and 19^3 respectively by the Division of ."School Planning. 

\ Policies, rules aj:^d regulations were up-dated and modem long-range 
|>lanning practices were explained. In defining the steps that are in- 
herent in the process of educati(^i^feplanning, the Division of School 
. Planning identified a linear proc^di^re containing the folUowin^ 
phases: (1) Preparation for planning^2) Analysis of situatioii^ (3r 
Development of alternatives, '(4)>^el^tion of a plan, (5) Implemen- 
• tation of the plan, and, (6) Evaluation of the plan and the process^ 
Societal developments have increased the need for providing an 
adequate facilities planriing^pr(%rain by the state. Leaders in edu- 
. cation have recognized. the need for prudent planning, ^as evidenced 
by State Board of Education directives; rules, policies, and regula- 
tion^ concerning planning; and by the numexous publications de- 
voted to planning and facility improvement ^ the State De- 
, partment of Education. With increased local interest in planiShg, 
' the availability of leadeifej(ip and assistance by the State Depart- 
^ ment of Educatldn, and the^echanisms available tb effect Ipng- 
, range planning. North Carolina na^s made a great deal of progress in' 
a relatively short ^ tinie. 



SUMMARY OFQUESTIONNAIRE 




Responses of Superintendents Coiiceming'The JDevelopment Of Long-Rarige ^ 
m 1963 and inl973 > . ^ 



^ Each cdunty and city board of Education making applicatiori for ' 
1965,and. 1973 state bond funds was required to secure approval from 
, the State Board of Education of it^ long-range plans for school im- ^ 
provement and construction. The plan subniitted for approval was « , 
r^niiiyed to^'be based on ia -system- wide self-evaluation of the existmg 
gl^^rana gf studies and activities, and an educatipnal survey of the 



school system, iftcluding an evaluation of administration, or-^ 
ganization, . financing, personnel, transportation, and facilities. 
These studies were to be^ accomplished by the local staff, with or 
without the assistance of 9utside consultants. The ^services of the Di- 
visfon of School Planning were available to local superintendents 
upon request. ' . , • * - ^ 

.Oral' presentations were required to be delivered by^ tl\e superin- 
tendents and boards pf educatiotf-to a review pimel of the State De- 
partmentof Public Instruction. The Review Panel could react to thp 
presentation by requesting additional and supporting inforipration, 
suggesting- further. study, or recommending fipprpval of t^e plans for 
school improvement* All oif the superintiBndents*api)eared before the 
Review Panel of tfie North Carolina Departnieitt of Public Ixir 
struclibn and.gavfe oral presentations pf^ their pjans'for 1963- ^and 

1973. , , > ^ ^<tii^/j 

An analysis of the planning .-process emploVed' the . superin- 
tendents of school systen;g in formulating their long-range jpl^s pro- 
vided interesting information. The data obtained in Dr. Re^d^s study 
were based pn responses of , the superintendents' to a questionnaire, 
developed to encompass. the basic' concepts of school facility *plam>* 
mg, The questionnaire served as the basis of interviews held with 
each superintendent. During the interviews <I|e superin^hdents pro/ 
vided additional information >which aided in tHe coiQ{^et|on of the 
questionnaire. ' * " ' — \' 

Superintendents were asked afeout the gommitinent of their^unit 
to long-range planning. They were also asked about the written long- 
range plan submitted to the Division of School ^ffiOming^^ Specific^ 
questions about plan development were^sked. THese dealt with the- 
procedures Used in arriving at the purpose.and content of the plan.. 
Inquiries about community involvement, consultant assistance, as- 
signed responsibility and the adoption process wei^e made. 

Of those interviewed,.there was no difference between t^e nunaber 
of superintendents' who had ^ducationaf surveys of the seiiOQl 
systems conducted in 1963 and the number. whcJ had suryeys coqi- 
ducted in 1973. ' I / \ * 

There was no significant difference between, the, number of 
superintendents who proposed long-range objectives for t;dtal school 
improvements in 1963 and the numbetwho proposed lOhg-range ob- 
jectives for total school iinproverfients in 1973. ' 

The numh^ of superintendents who proposed plans ofQjtion to 
meet the lorig-range objectives in 1963 anti X973 did hot differ. 

Within this selected group, the number of superintendents who 
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listed reasons for plarinmg, ^t^ho planned for definite p^iods df time, 
tmd. who. designated spWial persons and^ cojnmitte'es with the. 
responsibility of long-range planning in 1963 ^nd in 1973 did n6t 
change. ' ' * ' * ' ^ > ^ * • • 

%|jjriierewa3 no significant change between the number of'^supe'rin- 
^ ' * tendentTwho^veloped statements ol'^liilosophy,'^goati^, and objec- 
tives, and 'J)urposes of education in 1963 and*the number of ^uperin- 
^ tendents who developed statements bfphilosophy, goals and objec- 
^ £iyes, and purposes of ediication^n 1973. ' "V • 

The number oi superinlendtnts Viio^ in 19^ and 1973.reVpec- 
tively, studied ^eir coinmunities, used Meal, anosj'e^nal planning 
J ^agencies, proyfaejd detailed iiifprm^tion of existing facilities, ^nd 
\ utilized school plajit ^specialists did not change^igijificantly. . 

T^re-was no difference Bej[;ween^tne number of superintendents 
who developed alternative plans/ according to priorities, and sub- 
mitt^ written-feports in 1963 aihd the number of suiierintentjents 
who developed alternative plais, afecording to priorities, and sub- 
] mitt^d written reports ih 1973. ' ^ ' ' ^ . 

. ' The pumber of supferintendents who- involved community people 
iri^ the,imgfementation'of plans, or who evsltaie^ the plans in 1963 
.ii and "|;h^^OTffl^r of superintendents who did §p in 1973 did ^not 
fk' change.lr^ ^ \V' ' " * ^ - * 

• The number^f' superifttendeAts whp reported staff hc^rs spent on 
pl'artmni and' reported their perc^ptito of the role of ther Division of* 
S^^olJPlannihg and<the planning process eigployed, did not change 
.\simigeanl*y in 1963 anji 1973.^ " ^* - ' -^L- 

'niirteen per cent' of tHe superintendents repbrted that .there were 
aspects of tjie planning process which w.ere unsatisfactory; however 
. 81^er c^stjpC them did not report anyikhing unsatisfactory ab(^ the 
Y long-i>ange planning process^ix per cent o/the supgg^endents^Jid 
' vn^t respohd to this question. V ^^^^^ 
Even though^the superintendents indicated that the plaiming pro- 
cedures prescribed by. the State Board of Education were considered 
'quite^adequate for schcid systems in 1963 and 1973,^hese''planniiig 
procedures were not foU^fed to the degree arid extent that the Diyi- 
;sion of S^ool Planning H|ji envisioned. This is rciflected Vn Tables 3 
/ ' jthrough itotthe original dpcument. An analysis of the indi- 
cated that there were generally no significant differencesr in .*e pro- 
cedures followed and the data supplied by superin^^nts for both 
I^riodsr liowever, it i^hould be noteji that the pf^miing protjedjares^ 
wtefe^t fully implemented accordirfg to th^ policies, rules and'regu- 
Ifltioiis arid the bas^fcjjri^cinles of Jong-range planning^und in the 




Responses of Superintendents As .To The, Effectiveness? Of Tlie Division of 

School Planning, Related To The Noi^h Carolina , 

_ L6hg-|lange Planning Process 

resource' reported by the superintendents tq^be particularly 
helpful in 1963 and 1Q73 was thfe Division of School Planning. The 
isupenntendents reported that the leadership aUd assistance of the 
4ie6ple withift the Division were Helpful. /The Division provided ob- 
jective in{^*mation and recoinmepdations ,as well as an overview of 
the total educational progfain. In addition, the Division provided as? 
sistance in setting up bcal cpmmitt^es and in getting other "sta^; 
agency approvals. FiHthemoye^ i^^ was cooperative in 

evaluating and! cond.ucting surveys, anj^lxelcl regiohlil and statewide 
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, ^.ffie^tings - for 
process. Finally 
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le pilrposp. o^explaiping the long-range planning 
the dupermtendients reported that the Division was 
operated by^cariable people who became involved and provided si|g- ; 
port of local bopd issues. . - . • / 

Employment Of The Long-Range Planning Process By ^Scho(|)l System Superintendents And An } 

Evaluation Of Its Usefulness 

ahning policies called for the evaluation ond plai^- 
fcliool program as related to scKool facilities; hbw- 
ndents provided nipre information pertaining to 
ce, and organization of the schpols^and less in- ^ 
ing to programs of studies and activities and person- 
inistrators were involved in self-evahiations and sur- 
nevert^eless, they relied more on surveys in 1973 as a 
means of supplying the requested information. Whil^ much of the in- 
formation was incomplete, the major focus of ihfqmatidh included 
iji the long-range plans syas on new buildings -and renojatfons ratjxer 
than on total educational programs. 

. The superintendents indicated that state policies*, rule? and regu- 
lations were clearly/stated, objective and helpful, and^the process of 
j^lanning was realonable. They also Indiqated that the Diyigimi of 
School Plannin|^ in general was helpful and provided. adequaw^er- 
vices and assistance during the process of planning. The superin- 
tendents utilized the Services of school plant sijecialists in the Divi- 
sion of School Planing mofe'than those services provided by pri- 
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lately managed ^rtns or organizations. 



Planning was initiated because of the superintendents' interest in 
determining the strengths and weaknesses of existing programs and 
...because it was required for tlie use of state construction funds. The 
plaiming period was for four ancf five years. Some of the ad- 
.ministrators were \mable to determine the amount^f tibie spefit for- 
^ mulcting plansphowevl^r, those administrators who were able to de- 
termine the amount of time, reported spending an average of from 
* 500 to 1,000 hours. There were more orgaitized committees involved' 
' in planning in 1973 than in 1963. The persoiis utilized on the com- 
^ ^ mittees were consultants and professional staffs. Superintendents 
were usuaHy th^ persons in charge of long-range planning. 

^•MjDre superi^Jtendente developed or updated statemeiits of 
phiiosophy,- goals,' objectives, and purposes of education in 1963 than 
. in 1973. There were fewer studies of tie communities in 1973 than in 
. 1963.*The3e sjudiea consisted mainly of assessments of the com- 
, mimity's history, economic resources, and business enterprises and 
industries. Little emphasis was placed on the social environment and 
cultural resources. ^ , 

Some aspects *of the long-range' planning process improved over 
the ten-year period in North Carolina. The School systems had a 
greater number of surveys conducted and fewer self-eValuations dur- 
ing this period. The planning information provided in the surveys 
was more comprehensive in 1973 than it was'in 1963, and there were * 
indications^ of sophisticated planning' techniques utilized by the 
Division of School Planning in 1973. . . 

The Division of School Planning provides leadership and pro- 
fessional services to local school administrators' that dre in keeping 
with current practices and procedures of long-range school facilities 
planning. The following are some recommendations which were sug- 
gested by which, the Division of School Planning might continue to 
I. upgrade^ong-range school facilities planning: 

1. ^Enforcing policies, rules, and* regulations by working^^^ely 
with Igcal administrate^. 

2. Conducting regional and local planning workshops on a regular 
basis and continuing the annual statewide workshops in order 
to keep ^dipinistrators abreast of current trends and pro- 

' cedures in long-range planning. 

3. Providing a fcfrmat by which long-range plans would be sub- 
mitted for approval in Order to insure uniformity. 

4. Requesting additional pers^nel for the Division of School 
Planning in order that more attention might be given to' long- 

Q range /planning on a continuous basis. 
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5» Initiating definite planning periods within the State by re- 
questing that long-range plans be submij;ted periodically. 

6. Evaluating the procedure of oral presentations by school ad- 
ministrators to the Review Panel 'of the Department of Public 
Instruction, with consideration given to location, time allowed' 

, for, presentations, and tfie method of selecting Review Panel 
members. ' ^ • ' 

7. Continuing the evaluation of Ihe planning process and tl\e 
^ poKcies, rules, and regulations, of the St&te B'ea^*of Edu- 
cation, witli input from superintendents in order tp avpid am- 
biguity and repetition; and to assess the importance of items in- 
cluded. ^ \ , - *^ 

In conclusion, the ^ata analyzed indicated tnat school superin- 
tendents perceived ffie long-range planning policies, nijes, and Regu- 
lations to be reasonable, clearly stated, objective, and helpful. For 
the most. part; school systems employe^ a comprehensive planning 
process in the development «of a plan in 1963 and-^btmd it li^eful 
enough to repeat in 1973/ They fcJund^he Swv:ices of the Division of 
School Pjanning to be professional and importaht tp the process, ajid 
called on the Division^Tricreasingly during the perio^ from 1963 to 
1973. , ^ ' ' ' A . 



: r • APPj:.NDIX A 

•QUESTIONNAIRE RELATING TO THE 
it? x/ SCHOOL FACILITIES PLANNING 

"^TiUftbFSCHd^^ DATE. 

ERSON INTERVIEWED I POSITION _ 



\ / Bl.%s,?. indicate your answer by writing. *'j^s" or "no".for each year 
:;v/ in /the blanks provided. ^ ^ ' 



I lk/ i. Did locaf school officials make a commitment 



for^Jong-range school facilities planning^ 
;j 1 . for any special reason(s)? 
I' \ If ^ the ansLwer to the above question is yes, 
please lisit the reas6n(s) below. 

1963 1973 




2. Was a written long-range plan submitted. to 
the Division of School Planning 0f the North 
C&rolina State Department of Hiblic In- 
struction for the purpose of utilizing funds 

. provided by ,the State Bond Referendum? 

3. Did the plan cover a definite period of time? 
.If yes, please specify the period of time. 

- 196a__yrs. 1973 ^yrs. 

4 Was. a person given the*re^sponsible charge 
and the necessary help to oversee the long- 
range plan and the planning process? 

5, Was a committee appointed to assist in the 
long-range planning? 

If, the &nsvyer to the above is yes, did this 
' , planning committee include: - , 
Community representatives 

Professional stafjt ' ^ 

Non-professional staff . : 

Students 

. Consultants » 



1963 1973 



31 



6. Did the planning committe^^ develop a state- 
ment qf-p hilosppliy,^ goatsp ^nd-objecttve^f 

. the school system or update existing ones? . 

7. Did the planning committee establish a 
statement" relative to the purposes,6f public 
education? ^ 

Was the statement determined by: ^ . 
Needs of the children ^ 

' '^^ ^Characteristics of the communif^ T ' 

Laws end nfiinimum standards 

^ .\ Current literature and research 

8. Qid the statement of^urpbs^ relate to all as- 
^ . pectsof.the school ptogram? ' ^ 

9. Was a thorough analysis of the existing edu- 
cational program made? . ' * 

10. Was a study of the community made,?. 

If the answer is yes,*^d the study include 
• such things as: 

Tradition and hi&tory 

Social environment 

Economic resources , 

Business enterprise and industries 

* • . 

Cultural resources « ' - 

11. Were local or regional planning*agencies uti- 
lized in securing information for the long- 
range plan? . * ' 

If the answer is yes, please list the agencies 
below: ' ^ 

1963 - ' . 1973 




12. Did the plan include'detailed information 
concerning existing facilities such as: 
Location 

Rapacities 

'? Utilization 



Conditiori • » 

Serviceability. ' * ' * 

13. £)id you utilize the Services of ^Chool plant 
specialists in tfiie North Carolina State 6e- V 

, partfhent* of Public Instruction* during tlie 
f planning process? * ; ' ' . — i 

14. Did you utilize the serviced of other school 
^ . ; plant socialists? ^ ^ i . . 

f^<^15/^r^ '^alternative plans ' develc^ed to reach,; 
ithe long-range objectives? 



16* *Were akefiiative plans . recommended* ac- ^ ' 

cording to priorities? ' * * ' / ^ — : — • \ 

17. ^as 'a comprehensive written, report of the ' 
• analysis submitted to the superiritendent by . 

'the planning comiTiittee? — 

18. Did the superintendent review the alter- 
, , nativesj^and make recommendations' to the 

Board' of Education? * * I 

* 19. Did the Board consider the* recjjujjimenda-^ . ( . ^ 
tions and adopt a plan? ^ . J ^ . 

20. Were* the staff and oCommunity involved in 
implerfien^ng the plan? * 

21, W^re legal, educational ' or design consul- ^ 
tants utilized in implementing the plan? * 1/ . 

'22. W^s a short-rtoge calendar of due dates or> V/ 

the Program Evaluation and Review Tech- v 
> niqii/B (PERT) utilized for the completion of 

short-range tasks? -1 

23. Were ,the plans ,selected and the planning ^ 

process evaluated periodically? ^ * • ! — 



L 



• / APPENDIX B 
4 QUESTIONNAIRE RELATIN(j TO THE 
. DIVISION OF SCHOOL. PLANNING 

Superintendent: Please completje this questionnaire. Indicate your 
answers by clTeckihg the appropriate Wanks for 
I ' each year, • ' \ / 

. 1, How many staff hours >yere spent formulating ine long-tange 
school facilities plan? ^ * ' 

1953 ' 1973 /;'^'- 

10 hours— 100 hours * 1^ 

. 101 hours— 500ho(irs, 

501 hours— 1,000 hours ' 

- Longer (please speciify) - ' . 

1, What is your dpinion of the policies, rules:and regulations of the 
State Board of Education governing the ^^xpendi|ures of func 
obtained from tH^sNorth Caroliria Public School FacUiffes 
Bonds? • X J ^ 

^ ^ ^ 1963 ' m 

Clearly stated • ._ 

' Confusing' ' i 

Too short , 

Too lopg » ^ 

Other items should have been 

included^ * / i_ ^ tl 

What were they? / 

^ ■ • . / ■ . ■ • ■ 

What is your opinion of the^hegy'ing held by the review panel? 

/' ; 1963 ' 1973 ' ' 

Objective ' ' - ' 

Subjective / . L 

Fair ' ^ / . • ^ ^ • ' 

Necessary 
Unnecessary^. 
r Helpful 
Consumed too much time 




f . s . Please indicate your answer by mirn^ "yes'' or "no" for each 

% . year, . . ' - 

I ' ' 1963 ^ 1973 * 

\ 4, Did you receive adequate assistance from the 

f O ' * Division of School Planning? ^ ^ ' ♦ 




4 ' 



I ; i^il^^ reasonable? 
*KC ' ' 7^ 'W|s th^^^ the hearing and noti- 

^ 4 1 ' • ficatioii of approval reasonable? ^ ^ 

8:, Was the time between submission of the 
, Idng-V^ge plans and approval of applica- 
tions tiytlie Stdte Boaid of Education rea- 

^S9dabl^f , ^- / , ■ 

.9. :V^ere ;the p submitted to . the ' ' 

- . review panel altered in anj^ manner before 

StateBoard a^pproval? . ' . !_ 

10. Were^^e funds received utilized as.stated in , \ * . , ./ . ^' 
the request? * -r^ -f^ ^ 

11. If not, did you submit revised plans to the \ 
Division of ^hool Planning? ° 

m Did you requestfSrther assistance from the; ^ ^ 
^, ipivision of ScHdol Planning? >- • 




' tS. Did you bcive sufficient personnel to assist ^^-^ 

withtfjeTplan^ing? ' , ' v _! 

14. If \ait: outside consulting agency was used, ^ 

* were personijiel and services sati^feijCtory? 

|/ • * 1^. .What in your opinion proved to be unsatis-^ 
factory/ abojut North Carolina's long-range 
school facilities iJlanning process? . 



^ ^ - . 

16. What in your opinion was especially helpM^ 
abdut this planning process? ' • 

' 1963 - - 

- 1973' 

17. What irfyounopinion could strengthen or im- . . .C 
prove NortliCJarolina's process, of long-range 

. / school facilities pfannifig in general? 



ERIC .... '/ . .. 3^/: 



18. livyourdpinionwaS'theplbGes^f long-range' 
• planning employed ^by your s^ff more ef^^ 
' fective in 197aiha?i in 1963?I_i:zir:r"^ 
> Why? ' ' , ' ^ 



\ 




,.->/. , r. 



\ 
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